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The  World’s  Refugee  Problem 


BY  FRED  W.  RIGGS 

THE  drying  up  of  pasture  lands,  floods  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  war,  revolutions  and  religious  crusades 
have  from  time  immemorial  sent  men  forth  in 
quest  of  new  homes.  In  our  own  time  millions  of 
people  were  uprooted  by  World  War  II,  some  flee¬ 
ing  before  the  advancing  Nazi  armies,  others  be¬ 
ing  sent  by  the  Germans  to  fill  slave-labor  and 
concentration  camps.  With  the  collapse  of  Hitler’s 
power,  the  victorious  Russians,  advancing  west  of 
the  Dnieper  behind  the  retreating  Nazis,  marched 
on  into  the  Galician  marshes  whence  Poles  were 
uprooted  only  to  move  on  into  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  territories  as  far  west  as  the  Oder  and  the 
Niesse.  The  Germans  thus  dispossessed  in  their 
turn  fanned  out  over  Western  Germany  from 
Schleswig  to  Bavaria,  and  a  few  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  find  their  way  across  the  ocean  to  the 
United  States. 

Millions  of  people  have  been  uprooted  by  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  or  natural  calamities,  such  as 
famines  in  China  and  India,  earthquakes  in  Assam 
and  Peru,  and  dust  storms  in  Oklahoma. 

Far  more  significant  in  international  politics  are 
the  innumerable  victims  of  totalitarian  regimes, 
religious  persecutions,  slave-labor  recruitment  and 
pogroms,  or  shifting  political  boundaries.  The  fate 
of  these  political  refugees  has  embroiled  the  major 
powers  of  the  world  in  acrimonious  debate. 

THE  AGE  OF  REFUGEES 

The  problem  of  displaced  persons  has  become  so 
prevalent  in  our  day  that  an  Austrian  official  re¬ 
cently  remarked,  “This  was  to  be  the  age  of  the 
Common  Man.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
known  as  the  Age  of  the  Refugee.”*  To  the 
average  American,  even  though  his  own  ancestors 
may  have  been  among  the  millions  of  Europeans 
who  sought  sanctuary  here,  this  statement  may  ap¬ 
pear  extreme.  We  tend  to  think  that  the  European 
refugee  problem  is  due  to  Nazi  aggression  and  the 
results  of  World  War  II,  and  that  the  re-establish- 

i.  Michael  Hoffman,  AV«’  Vor^  Times,  July  20,  1950.  For  a 
comprehensive,  annotated  list  of  materials  on  all  aspects  of 
the  refugee  problem  sec  “The  Displaced  Persons  Analytical 
Bibliography,”  8ist  Cong.,  2d  sess..  House  Report  No.  1687 
(Washington.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1950). 


ment  of  persons  displaced  by  these  recent  events 
might  dispose  of  the  refugee  problem. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There  are  in  the 
world  today  between  30  and  60  million  refugees. 
Their  displacement  is  due  to  causes  deeply  rooted 
in  the  structure  of  modern  society — among  them 
the  concepts  of  nationalism,  democracy  and  popu¬ 
lar  citizenship,  and  the  expansion  of  an  industrial, 
mass-production  economy — as  well  as  to  the  social 
disorders  produced  by  war  and  totalitarianism. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  world’s  chief  refugee 
situations  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  these 
factors  have  interacted  to  displace  millions  of  per¬ 
sons.*  Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  refugees  in 
any  country  is  found  in  China,  where  as  many  as 
50  million  have  been  made  homeless  by  war  and 
civil  strife.  Presumably  many  have  now  been  re¬ 
settled,  but  information  concerning  the  situation 
under  Chinese  Communist  rule  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.^  A  group  of  about  17,000  European  refu¬ 
gees  (largely  Jewish)  found  asylum  in  Shanghai 
before  World  War  II,  but  most  of  them  have  now 
been  relocated.'*  The  substantial  Russian  emigre 
community  in  China  has  been  largely  repatriated. 

More  than  12  million  Muslims  and  Hindus  who 
became  ethnic  minorities  following  the  partition 
of  India  in  1947  were  involved  in  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  and  most  bloody  population  exchanges.' 
More  recently  communal  disturbances  in  Bengal 
have  involved  several  million  more  persons  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  East  Pakistan.  Other  millions  are 

2.  The  human  side  of  the  refugee  problem  can  best  be  visual¬ 
ized  through  personal  reports,  such  as  Ruth  Gruber,  Destination 
Palestine  (New  York,  Current  Books,  1948);  Leo  W.  Schwarz, 
ed..  The  Root  and  the  Bough  (New  York,  Rinehart,  1949); 
and  Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  The  Embers  Still  Burn  (New  York, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1949).  See  also  motion  pictures  such  as 
The  Search  and  IRO’s  documentary  films. 

3.  “Migration:  Displacerl  Persons  in  China,”  International 
iMbour  Review  (Montreal).  Vol.  57,  No.  4  (April  1948),  pp. 
378-81.  This  is  a  discussion,  with  statistics,  of  the  main  groups. 
There  were  al.so  about  200.000  Overseas  Chinese  displaced  to 
China  during  World  War  II,  most  of  whom  have  since  been 
repatriated. 

4.  Elizabeth  W.  0>pe,  “Displaced  Europeans  in  Shanghai.” 
Ear  Eastern  Survey,  Vol.  17,  No.  23  (Dec.  8,  1948),  pp.  275-76. 

5.  For  background  study  see  Joseph  B.  Schechtman,  Popula¬ 
tion  Transfers  in  .Isia  (New  York.  Hallsby  Press,  1949), 
pp.  1-50. 
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reported  to  have  fled  Kashmir,  going  to  West 
Pakistan. 

At  the  present  time  millions  of  Koreans  up¬ 
rooted  by  the  Communist  armies  have  tremendous¬ 
ly  aggravated  the  refugee  problem  in  that  battered 
peninsula.  Perhaps  half  a  mlilion  people  have  been 
displaced  in  Burma’s  many-sided  civil  war. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  influx  of  Jewish  refugees 
to  Palestine — the  product  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  tragic  “minority”  problems^ — and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Israel  caused  some  800,000 
Arabs  to  flee  their  homes.  In  Western  Europe  less 
than  80,000  Jewish  DPs  remain,  but  800,000  Jews 
in  Muslim  countries  and  another  600,000  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  are  furnishing  new  refugees  who  seek 
asylum  in  Israel. 

REFUGEES  IN  EUROPE 

In  Western  Europe  there  mingle  layer  upon 
layer  of  displaced  persons,  remnants  of  old  groups 
mixing  with  new  arrivals.  The  oldest  among  them 
are  the  interwar  refugees — White  Russians,  Ar¬ 
menians,  Spanish  Republicans,  anti-Nazis  and 
anti-Fascists,  the  by-product  of  civil  wars,  revolu¬ 
tions  and  ethnic  persecutions.  Perhaps  550,000  of 
these  remained  in  the  summer  of  1947  from  an 
original  total  of  about  two  million.^ 

A  second  layer  consists  of  people  uprooted  as  a 
direct  result  of  German  expansion — the  “Displaced 
Persons”  in  a  technical  sense.  These  include  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  taken  by  the  Germans,  political  and 
racial  victims  in  the  concentration  camps,  and 
slave  laborers  brought  to  Germany.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  almost  8  million  such  people  were  iden¬ 
tified,*’  but  by  the  end  of  1945  most  of  them  had 
been  repatriated.  In  the  summer  of  1947  less  than 
a  million  remained,  consisting  largely  of  Eastern 
Europeans  who  were  unwilling  to  return  to  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  third  layer  of  refugees  were  uprooted  by  the 
Axis  defeat,  chiefly  some  12.5  million  Germans, 
but  100,000  Italians  and  almost  6  million  repatri- 

6.  For  a  detailed  account  of  Jewish  migrations  see  Mark 
Wischnitzer,  To  Dwell  In  Safety  (Philadelphia,  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society,  1949). 

7.  For  details  see  Eugene  M.  Kulischer,  “Displaced  Persons  in 
the  M<Klcrn  World,”  The  Annals,  Vol.  262  (March  1949), 
p.  172;  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson,  The  Refugee  Problem  (London, 
Oxford,  1939). 

8.  For  convenient  studies  of  postwar  refugee  problems  see 
Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey,  The  Role  of  Uprooted  People  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  (New  York,  National  Planning  Association, 
1948);  and  Fred  K.  Hoehlcr,  “Europe’s  Homeless  Millions,” 
Headline  Series,  No.  54  (New  York,  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Nov.-Dee.  1945).  Regarding  German  refugees  see 
especially  Expellees  and  Refugees  of  German  Ethnic  Origin, 
8ist  Cong.,  2d  sess..  House  Report  No.  1841  (Washington, 
1950);  and  Joseph  B.  Schechtman,  European  Population  Trans¬ 
fers,  7939-45  (New  York,  Oxford,  1946). 
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The  United  Nations  is  now  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  High  Commissioner’s  Office  for 
Refugees,  and  the  International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization  is  due  to  wind  up  by  October 
■  1931.  This  is  therefore  an  appropriate  time 

to  review  the  whole  range  of  the  world’s 
refugee  problem — from  the  millions  of  war  j 
victims  in  Korea  to  the  remaining  European 
DPs.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  world 
community  for  these  unfortunate  people? 
how  has  it  been  met?  and  how  adequate  are 
the  plans  for  the  future? 

1 

! _ . _ 

ated  Japanese  could  be  included  in  this  category. 
.\mong  the  Germans  may  be  distinguished  four 
categories — the  expellees,  “refugees,”  infiltrees  and 
evacuees.  The  expellees  consist  of  Germans  forc¬ 
ibly  deported — in  accordance  with  an  inter-Allied 
plan’ — from  their  original  places  of  residence  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  parts  of  Germany  taken 
over  by  Poland.  An  approximately  equal  number 
left  either  voluntarily  or  because  of  local  pressure — 
exceeding  the  numbers  approved  under  the  Pots¬ 
dam  agreement — and  are  referred  to  as  “refugees.” 

All  the  expellees  and  “refugees”  together  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  categories,  the  Volf{s- 
deutsche  and  the  Reichsdeutsche.  The  former, 
often  called  the  ethnic  Germans,  included  more 
than  2.5  million  persons  of  German  descent  who 
had  been  citizens  of  countries  in  which  their  fami¬ 
lies  had  long  resided.  Some  of  them,  notably  in  the 
Sudetenland,  had  conspired  with  the  Nazis  and 
were  among  the  beneficiaries  of  Hitler’s  aggres¬ 
sion.  Following  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich, 
the  Czechoslovak  government  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
prive  its  German  population  of  citizenship  and  to 
order  its  expulsion,  a  course  subsequently  followed 
by  other  Eastern  European  regimes.  The  Reichs- 
deiitsche  included  about  ten  million  persons  with 
German  citizenship  who  lived  in  the  areas  taken 
by  Poland — Pomerania,  Silesia,  East  Brandenburg, 
East  Prussia  and  Danzig.  The  ruthless  expulsion 
of  Germans  constituted  one  of  the  largest  mass 
deportations  in  history. 

The  infiltrees  or  interzonal  refugees  are  Germans 
who  moved — usually  illegally — from  one  zone  of 
occupation  to  another.  More  than  a  million  infil¬ 
trees  are  now  living  illegally  in  the  Western  zones, 
while  as  many  as  30,000  a  month  continue  to  cross 
over  from  Eastern  Germany.  The  evacuees  are 
persons  who  were  evicted  from  their  residences 
in  Germany  during  military  operations.  Although 

9.  Regarding  the  Potsdam  agreement  on  expellees  see  House 
Report  No.  1841,  pp.  4-8. 
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many  of  them  returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
war,  in  January  1948  almost  four  million  were  still 
dislodged. 

The  fourth  layer  of  refugees  in  Europe  consists 
of  non-Germans  escaping  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  During  the  summer  of  1946, 
120,000  Jews  fled  from  Poland  following  new 
pogroms,  and  7,000  Czechoslovaks  left  their  coun¬ 
try  immediately  after  the  coup  d’etat  of  February 
1948.  A  steady  influx  has  since  been  entering 
Austria  and  Western  Germany,  estimates  of  the 
monthly  rate  varying  between  600  and  4,000.  From 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  approxi¬ 
mately  150,000  had  crossed  the  border  by  June  i, 
1950.  Over  2,000  “iron  curtain”  refugees  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Trieste  Territory.  The  latest  movement 
consists  of  some  250,000  Bulgarian  Turks  threat¬ 
ened  with  deportation  to  Turkey,  of  whom  30,000 
had  crossed  the  line  by  September  1950. 

In  Greece  about  250,000  persons  were  evacuated 
during  World  War  II.  The  number  of  Greek 
refugees  because  of  the  civil  war  reached  a  peak 
of  almost  one  million  in  May  1949,  but  with  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  virtually  complete  re¬ 
settlement  is  expected  by  early  1951.*°  In  addition 
to  these  major  categories,  odd  groups  of  refugees 
are  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  stray 
remnants  of  ancient  communities  like  the  Assyri¬ 
ans  in  Iraq  who  are  still  looking  for  permanent 
homes'*  and  the  soldiers  of  General  Anders’  Polish 
army  which  fought  in  Italy,  150,000  of  whom — in¬ 
cluding  dependents — have  found  temporary  haven 
in  Britain.  The  story  of  the  world’s  refugees  is  a 
tragic  revelation  of  man’s  callous  disregard  for  hu¬ 
man  rights.'^ 

ORGANIZED  INTERNATIONAL  SUCCOR 

Two  major  groups  of  uprooted  people  will  be 
excluded  from  further  consideration  in  this  report: 
first,  the  “economic”  refugees,  victims  of  natural 
calamities  or  population  pressure;  and,  second,  po¬ 
litical  refugees  who  reside  in  the  country  of  their 
nationality.  The  difficulties  of  the  first  group,  al¬ 
though  they  invite  the  compassion  of  organized 
philanthropies,*^  are  usually  dealt  with  on  the  inter- 

10.  UN  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  Report  .  .  .  ig4g. 
General  Assembly,  Official  Record,  4th  sess.,  Supp.  8,  p.  16, 
and  Report  .  .  .  igso,  ibid.,  5th  sess.,  Supp.  ii,  pp.  21-22. 
See  also  Harry  N.  Howard,  “The  Refugee  Problem  in  Greece,” 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  18,  No.  453  (March  7, 
1948),  pp.  291-93. 

11.  Population  Transfers  in  Asia,  pp.  70-83. 

12.  Displaced  Persons:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  .  .  .  Senate  Committee  on  the  fudiciary.  Senate,  8ist  Cong., 
1950,  esp.  pp.  149-423.  For  a  systematic  treatment  see  Eugene 
M.  Kulischer,  Europe  on  the  Move  (New  York,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1948),  esp.  pp.  274-31 1. 

13.  Among  the  voluntary  sectarian  agencies  working  with  refu- 
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governmental  level  by  efforts  to  improve  general 
economic  standards  rather  than  by  specific  relief 
measures.  Refugees  located  in  their  country  of  na¬ 
tionality  are  considered  to  be  primarily  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  their  own  governments — as  in  the  cases 
of  China,  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Greece  and 
Germany — although  exceptional  circumstances  may 
lead  to  international  intervention. 

Attention  must  now  be  focused,  therefore,  on 
those  refugees  whose  displacement  results  from 
religious,  racial,  political  or  military  causes  and 
who  are  living  outside  their  countries  of  original 
residence  because  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
return  —  not  more  than  two  million  persons  if 
Palestinian  and  German  displaced  persons  are  ex- 
cluded.*"*  Most  of  them  are  “stateless,”  having  been 
deprived  of,  or  having  renounced,  their  original 
citizen.ship  without  acquiring  a  new  nationality.*^ 

During  the  interwar  years,  various  international 
agencies — in  which  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  played  a 
pioneer  role — were  set  up  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  deal  with  the  refugee 
problem  in  Europe.*^  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  the  chief  burden  was  carried  by  the  armies 
of  occupation,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  (UNRRA),  and  the 
Inter-Governmental  Committee  for  Refugees, 

gees  may  be  mentioned  the  Church  World  Service  (Protestant), 
National  Catholic  Resettlement  Council,  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  and  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 
Other  service  organizations  arc  maintained  by  specific  denomi¬ 
nations.  Nonsectarian  agencies  include  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  national  Red  Cross  societies,  organizations  to  assist 
persons  of  specific  nationality  and  groups  which  help  certain 
types  of  refugees,  such  as  the  World  Student  Relief. 

14.  The  term  “displaced  persons” — initially  used  in  1943  to 
refer  to  persons  forcibly  uprooted  by  war — came  to  have  special 
legal  definitions  in  various  laws  and  agreements  covering  only 
certain  categories.  Thus,  when  used  to  refer  to  persons  under 
the  mandate  of  the  IRO,  the  expression  “IRO  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons”  will  be  employed.  Without  capitalization,  “displaced 
persons”  includes  people  forcibly  removed  from  their  homes 
by  an  external  power,  especially  by  warfare.  By  contrast,  the 
word  “refugee”  stresses  flight  from  intolerable  situations  be¬ 
cause  of  an  independent  decision  made  by  the  victim.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  the  two  terms  have  been  confused  and  largely 
overlap,  especially  because  the  persons  displaced  from  Eastern 
Europe  by  World  War  II  have,  through  their  refusal  to  return 
to  areas  under  Communist  control,  become  political  refugees. 

15.  All  stateless  persons,  however,  are  not  refugees.  Many 
people  lose  or  fail  to  acquire  citizenship  because  of  legal 
anomalies — as  when  a  woman  marrying  an  alien  loses  her 
original  citizenship  but  fails  to  acquire  another,  or  when  a 
child  born  abroad  obtains  neither  his  parents’  nationality  nor 
that  of  his  place  of  birth.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  refer 
to  these  cases  as  de  jure  statelessness  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  de  facto  statelessness  of  the  international  refugees,  many  of 
whom  could,  in  fact,  resume  their  original  citizenship  if  they 
chose  to  accept  repatriation. 

16.  A  Study  of  Statelessness  (Lake  Success,  UN  Dept,  of 
Social  Affairs,  1949),  Doc.E/1112,  pp.  34-41.  . 
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which  had  been  established  in  1938.*’  The  most 
important  postwar  agency  in  this  field,  however, 
is  the  International  Refugee  Organization  (IRO), 
whose  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  December  15,  1946.  Until  this 
document  was  ratified  by  15  members  in  August 
1948,*®  a  Preparatory  Commission  (PC-IRO)  had 
actual  responsibility  for  refugee  work. 

The  task  of  IRO  included  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  displaced  persons,  assistance  in  repatriation 
and  resettlement,  centralization  of  information, 
preparation  of  suggestions  for  improving  the  status 
of  refugees,  efforts  to  afford  them  legal  and  politi¬ 
cal  protection,  and  coordination  of  the  work  of 
voluntary  agencies.*^ 

Those  who  came  under  the  IRO  mandate  were 
primarily  the  victims  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  perse¬ 
cution  and  aggression — the  Displaced  Persons  in  a 
legal  sense.  “Nansen”  refugees  of  the  interwar 
years  were  also  included,  as  were  some  of  the  “iron 
curtain”  refugees.  Groups  specifically  excluded 
from  IRO  care  were  war  criminals,  German  ex¬ 
pellees,  refugees  who  acquired  a  new  nationality, 
and  anyone  seeking  to  “overthrow  by  armed 
force”  the  government  of  any  UN  member.^® 

When  PC-IRO  began  operations  in  July  1947, 
it  assumed  responsibility  for  719,588  refugees  in 
camps  and  assembly  centers  and  an  additional 
900,000  eligible  persons  scattered  among  civilian 
populations.  Since  not  all  of  those  outside  the 
camps  registered,  the  total  of  refugees  listed  for 
IRO  assistance  between  July  i,  1947  and  June  30, 
1950  came  to  1.2  million.^' 

17.  Regarding  the  DP  work  of  UNRRA  sec  George  Wood- 
bridge,  VNRRA  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1950), 
esp.  Vol.  II,  pp.  469-532;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  180-209.  For  the  work 
of  the  IGC  see  Inter-Governmental  Committee  for  Refugees, 
Report  of  the  Director,  tg40-47  (London,  1947). 

18.  Eighteen  members  of  the  IRO  are  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  France,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand;  Norway,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
and  Venezuela.  Eight  states  who  have  signed  but  not  ratified 
the  IRO  constitution  are  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Honduras, 
Liberia,  Panama,  Peru  and  the  Philippines.  For  IRO  constitu¬ 
tion  see  Yearbooks  of  the  United  Nations,  1946-47  (Lake  Suc¬ 
cess,  1947),  pp.  810-19. 

19.  For  a  comprehensive  survey  see  the  Director  General’s 
annual  reports  to  the  General  Council,  for  1947-48,  Doc.  GC/55, 
Sept.  30,  1948;  for  1948-49,  Doc.  GC/ioo,  Aug.  30,  1949; 
and  for  1949-50,  Doc.  GC/166,  Aug.  23,  1950,  IRO’s  future 
plans  are  given  in  a  special  report.  Doc.  GC/167,  Aug.  30,  1950. 
See  also  IRO’s  semimonthly  News  Report. 

20.  IRO  constitution.  Annex  1. 

21.  The  majority  of  registered  refugees  in  1947  were  located 
in  Western  Germany  (794,374),  chiefly  in  the  American  zone. 
There  were  135,806  in  Austria  and  66,115  in  Italy.  Elsewhere 
there  were  156,348  in  French  camps  and  15,151  in  Belgium, 
besides  smaller  numbers  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  the  Middle 
East  there  were  7,247 — including  5,100  in  Greece  and  1,143 
in  Turkey — and  in  Shanghai  another  24,976,  both  European 
and  Overseas  Chinese. 


REPATRIATION  AND  RESETTLEMENT 

The  major  task  of  the  IRO  was  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  refugees.  Since  most  of  the  DPs — more 
than  seven  million — had  been  repatriated  before 
PC-IRO  began  operations,  those  who  remained 
had  already  decided  to  resist  return.*^  Neverthe¬ 
less,  IRO  authorities  in  West  Germany  and  Austria 
permitted  repatriation  missions  sent  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin  to  enter  the  camps  periodically  to 
give  the  inmates  information  and  to  make  tech¬ 
nical  arrangements  for  those  who  changed  their 
minds  and  decided  to  return.  By  June  30,  1950 
more  than  70,000  refugees  were  repatriated,  over 
half  to  Poland.^^ 

At  UN  meetings  whenever  the  problem  of  refu¬ 
gees  has  been  raised.  Soviet-bloc  spokesmen — insist¬ 
ing  that  repatriation  would  completely  eliminate 
the  refugee  problem — have  accused  the  IRO  of 
preventing  the  return  of  East  European  nationals 
and  of  using  the  DPs  to  serve  political  purposes 
and  to  provide  cheap  labor.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  by  the  time  the  IRO  took  over,  those  who  re¬ 
mained  were  strongly  opposed  politically  to  the 
regimes  in  their  former  homelands. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  IRO  resources  have  in¬ 
creasingly  gone  into  resettlement  work,  since  it 
became  imperative  to  find  new  homes  for  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  constituted  a  continu- 

Thc  ethnic  composition  of  the  main  groups  was  as  follows: 
Poles,  29%;  Baltic  states,  15%;  Yugoslavs,  6%;  Jews,  18%; 
Ukrainian,  2%.  The  Ukrainians,  largely  Soviet  citizens  and 
originally  one  of  the  biggest  groups,  had  been  extensively  re¬ 
patriated,  often  despite  strong  opposition.  The  religious  affilia¬ 
tions  of  the  719,000  refugees  in  camps  were  Roman  Catholic, 
35%;  Jewish,  25%;  Greek  Orthodox  and  Greek  Catholic, 
21%;  Protestant,  14%;  and  others,  5%. 

For  a  description  of  conditions  in  the  camps  in  1947  see 
Displaced  Persons  and  the  IRO:  Report  of  the  [Fulton]  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  1947.  Statistics  for 
the  situation  as  of  June  30,  1950  are  taken  from  Statistical 
Report,  With  j  Years  Summary  (Geneva,  IRO,  1950).  Other 
figures  are  taken  from  IRO  reports  cited  above. 

22.  A  substantial  number  of  those  repatriated  were — up 
through  the  middle  of  1946 — actually  forced  to  return,  a  process 
supp>orted  by  United  States  authorities.  Thereafter  until  July 
1947  the  DPs  were  subjected  to  strong  psychological  pressure, 
with  UNRRA  sanction,  to  accept  repatriation.  Subsequently, 
the  United  States  has  supported  the  IRO  policy  of  assisting  the 
repatriation  only  of  refugees  who  voluntarily  express  a  desire 
to  return.  For  the  UNRRA  policy  on  repatriation  see  Wood- 
bridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  513-18.  See  also  David  Martin,  “Not  ‘Dis¬ 
placed  Persons’— but  Refugees,”  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  Vol,  4 
(Spring  1948),  pp.  109-14.  Other  American  observers  have 
charged  that  UNRRA  authorities  in  Germany  tacitly  encour¬ 
aged  antirepatriation  sentiment.  See  Hirschmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

23.  Among  other  IRO  repatriates,  the  Soviet  Union  received 
1,693  nationals  and  3,117  Baltics,  while  Yugoslavia  took  6,308 
citizens;  1,350  went  to  former  homes  in  Germany,  2,176  to 
Austria  and  518  to  Italy.  The  United  States  admitted  2,181 
who  furnished  evidence  of  American  citizenship  and  some 
10,000  Overseas  Chinese  were  repatriated  to  Burma  (5,494), 
Malaya  (3,075)  and  Indonesia  (1,566). 
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ing  financial,  political  and  moral  burden  on  the  UN. 

By  June  30,  1950,  790,398  refugees  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  new  homes.  During  the  first  year  most 
of  the  resettlement  took  place  in  Western  Europe, 
with  smaller  numbers  going  overseas.  As  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  became  available,  the  flow  to  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  Canada  increased,  and 
after  Israel  achieved  independence  in  the  spring 
of  1948,  Jewish  resettlement  proceeded  apace.  By 
June  1949  the  IRO  had  the  world’s  largest  civilian 
transportation  fleet  for  migration  purposes,  operat¬ 
ing  36  vessels — including  18  U.S.  Army  transports 
— and  some  airplanes,  carrying  30,000  DPs  monthly. 

The  United  States  had  accepted  194,403  DPs  by 
June  30,  1950  and,  under  the  amended  Displaced 
Persons  Act,  was  scheduled  to  receive  more  than 
300,000  by  June  1951.^“*  Despite  its  limited  re¬ 
sources,  Israel  offered  to  accept  all  Jewish  refugees 
and  had  admitted  118,428  IRO  DPs  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1950.  Total  Jewish  immigration  to  Israel 
between  1945  and  1950  was  estimated  at  well  over 
400,000.  Of  the  other  countries,  Australia’s  program 
was  notable,  with  145,407  refugees  admitted  by 
June  1950  and  the  British  scheme  known  as  “West¬ 
ward  Ho’’  had  aroused  very  favorable  comment.^' 

THE  HARD  CORE 

As  resettlement  missions  skimmed  off  the 
“cream”  by  taking  those  physically  and  mentally 
most  fit  for  their  purposes,  many  refugees  re¬ 
mained  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  new  homes,  a  total  of  539,579  as 
of  June  30,  1950.  Of  this  residual  group — inac¬ 
curately  referred  to  as  the  “hard  core” — the  chief 
barrier  for  243,000  was  simply  the  inadequacy  of 
emigration  opportunities.-^  A  relatively  smaller 
group  (90,638)  remained  who  faced  more  unyield- 

24.  For  United  States  DP  program  see  p.  200  of  this  Report. 

25.  Figures  for  resettlement  (June  30,  1950)  in  Canada  are 
86,789;  in  Britain,  83,497;  France,  37,425;  Argentina.  29,373; 
Brazil,  23,845;  Belgium,  22.295;  V^enczuela,  14,240.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  British  resettlement  scheme  see  Refuge  in  Britain  (Lon¬ 
don,  British  Information  Services,  1949).  On  resettlement  in 
some  other  areas  see  “G)n<litions  of  Labour  of  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons,”  International  Labour  Review,  Vol.  59, 
No.  4  (April  1949),  pp.  425-51;  “Migration;  Brazil  .  .  . 
Canada  .  .  .,”  ibid.,  Vol.  58,  No.  4  (Oct.  1948),  pp.  528-31; 
Mary  G.  Reynolds.  “New  Horizons,”  Americas,  Vol.  I  (Aug. 
1949).  PP-  2-7,  30-31,  44- 

For  discussion  of  problems  involved  in  selection  and  resettle¬ 
ment  of  refugees  see  Displaced  Persons  in  Europe  and  Resettle¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  8ist  Cong.,  2d  scss..  House  Report 
No.  1507  (Washington,  1950),  pp.  49-88;  and  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Resettlement  Conference  for  Displaced  Persons, 
8ist  Cong.,  1st  sess..  House  Document  No.  220  (Washington, 
1949). 

26.  Another  34,654  had  decided  to  seek  local  resettlement; 
2,082  had  indicated  their  decision  to  accept  repatriation;  3,273 
were  to  be  dropped  from  IRO  rolls  because  of  uncooperative 
behavior;  137,530  were  registered  for  legal  and  political  pro¬ 
tection  only;  and  28,390  had  yet  to  be  classified. 


ing  difficulties.  They  included  the  institutional 
cases,  the  genuine  “hard  core”  (22,761  including 
families);  those  with  limited  resettlement  oppor¬ 
tunities  (65,587);  and  unaccompanied  children 
(2,290). 

Since  the  accelerated  American  and  Australian 
programs  were  expected  to  absorb  most  of  the 
normal  resettlement  cases,  IRO  began  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  resources  on  the  real  hard  core.  A  rehabili-  s 
tation  program  was  established  for  institutional  I 
cases,  teaching  the  blind  to  read  Braille,  providing  f 
artificial  limbs  for  amputees  and  sanitaria  and  [ 
medical  care  for  tubercular  patients  and  the  men¬ 
tally  ill  in  the  hope  that  many  would  ultimately 
provide  for  themselves. 

For  the  hopeless  cases,  however,  appeals  were 
sent  to  UN  members  for  special  help.  Toward  the 
end  of  1949  Norway  agreed  to  take  50  blind  people. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Belgium  would 
provide  for  some  aged.  Israel  offered  to  accept 
all  Jewish  cases,  and  about  4,500  were  scheduled 
for  admission  during  1950,  By  September  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  institutional  cases  had  been  sponsored 
in  the  United  States  by  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  charitable  agencies.  To  facilitate  this  move¬ 
ment  IRO  set  aside  $22  million  as  grants-in-aid  to 
the  receiving  countries. 

Among  those  with  limited  opportunities,  many 
of  the  older  persons  were  employable  if  receiving 
countries  would  attempt  to  find  uses  for  their  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  27,000  people  were  handicapped 
because  of  their  family  composition,  almost  half 
of  them  because  legal  technicalities  prevented  the 
marriage  of  mothers  and  fathers.  Other  cases  in¬ 
cluded  unmarried  mothers,  widows  with  small 
children,  and  families  with  an  uneconomically 
large  number  of  dependents. 

Certain  special  groups  also  encountered  unusual 
difficulties.  A  colony  of  700  Kalmuks,  Buddhist 
descendents  of  Central  Asian  nomads,  had  long 
lived  in  southern  Russia  but  had  been  displaced  by 
the  war,  many  of  them  being  forced  to  work  as 
slave  labor  by  the  Germans.  Because  of  racial  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  American  immigration  laws,  these 
people  could  not  come  to  the  United  States.  After 
protracted  negotiations,  the  IRO  has  hopes  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  resettle  them  in  South  America. 

Some  cases  could  not  be  resettled  because  of 
criminal  or  bad  security  records.  A  far  more  nu¬ 
merous  group,  however,  referred  to  by  the  IRO 
as  the  “forgotten  elite” — consisted  of  some  25,000 
specialists  and  persons  with  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  who  were  generally  passed  over  by  missions 
looking  for  skilled  workers  and  agriculturists. 

They  included  such  people  as  an  agronomist  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  reclamation  of  wastelands  in 
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Macedonia  and  Serbia;  a  former  prima  ballerina 
from  Latvia;  a  doctor  with  extensive  experience 
in  tropical  diseases;  a  pianist  who  had  played  as  a 
soloist  with  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic  at  the  age 
of  13  and,  after  years  in  Majdenek,  Buchenwald 
and  other  concentration  camps,  became  a  pupil  of 
Walter  Gieseking  and  has  given  concerts  through¬ 
out  Europe;  and  a  novelist  who  won  the  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  prize  in  1947.  Virtually  every  type 
of  professional  and  specialized  person,  many  with 
highly  distinguished  records,  were  included  in 
this  group.^^ 

To  help  them  find  new  homes,  IRO  established 
a  placement  service,  whose  appeals  to  many  coun¬ 
tries  brought  encouraging  responses.  To  help  medi¬ 
cal  specialists  handicapped  by  years  of  nonpractice, 
IRO  organized  special  training  courses  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  Screening  Board  which  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates  of  professional  status  to  those  it  found  quali- 
field.  A  directory  of  4,445  medical  personnel  was 
published,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  more  than  1,500  have  already  been 
placed,  many  in  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  can  make  significant  contributions  in 
the  field  of  public  health. 

OTHER  REFUGEES 

Although  the  outlook  for  resettlement  of  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  is  good  (less  than  300,000  remained 
on  IRO  rolls  in  October  1950),  thousands  of  other 
uprooted  persons  face  prospects  which  are  bleak 
indeed.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  group  of  in¬ 
ternational  refugees  consists  of  recent  escapees 
from  Eastern  Europe  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
IRO,“®  other  international  action,  or  the  United 
States  DP  law.  Another  major  problem  is  raised 
by  the  difficulties  of  many  refugees  who,  although 
nominally  accepted  for  resettlement,  have  encoun¬ 
tered  severe  adjustment  difficulties  and  may  even 
wish  to  move  again. 

Most  of  the  remaining  refugees  in  Europe  and 
Asia  may  be  classified  as  economic  or  national 
cases  outside  the  scope  of  international  agencies. 
Some  observers,  however,  have  raised  the  question 
whether  the  German  expellees,  especially  the  Volks- 
deutsche,  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  United 
Nations  problem.  Although  such  countries  as 
China,  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan  are  caring  for 
their  own  uprooted  people,  Pakistan  has  suggested 

27.  For  more  details  see  The  Forgotten  Elite,  The  Story  of 
Refugee  Specialists  (Geneva,  IRO,  1950). 

28.  By  Resolution  39,  IRO  General  Council,  July  6,  1949, 
only  political  and  religious  refugees  arriving  before  Oct.  15, 

1949  could  be  registered  for  resettlement  assistance.  On  Oct.  ii, 

1950  the  General  Council,  Resolution  71,  extended  this  cut-off 
date  to  Oct.  i,  1950.  Refugees  arriving  since  that  date  arc  in¬ 
eligible  for  IRO  aid.  See  Doc.  GC/194,  p.  25. 


that  refugees  on  the  subcontinent  ought  to  obtain 
international  consideration.  Western  leaders  con¬ 
sider  that  even  though  the  Muslim  fugitives  in 
Pakistan  entered  the  country  from  India,  they 
automatically  acquire  Pakistani  citizenship  and 
hence  are  not  true  international  refugees. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  exceptional  pro¬ 
vision  for  two  groups  of  Asian  refugees  outside 
the  framework  of  the  IRO.  In  the  Middle  East 
a  special  UN  agency.  Relief  for  Palestinian  Refu¬ 
gees,  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
November  1948  and  has  since  been  replaced  by  the 
UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  which  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  substitute  employment  on  development 
projects  for  direct  relief.  The  chief  hope  for  place¬ 
ment  of  these  refugees,  however,  rests  on  a  po¬ 
litical  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  problem.^^ 

In  Korea  the  acute  human  problems  of  refugees 
and  war  victims  caused  the  Security  Council  and 
ECOSOC  in  the  summer  of  1950  to  provide  emer¬ 
gency  assistance  under  the  Unified  Command. 
The  UN  General  Assembly  in  November  1950 
authorized  a  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
scheduled  to  take  over  relief  and  rehabilitation 
work  following  the  suspension  of  hostilities.^® 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Because  of  the  uncoordinated  and  limited  way 
in  which  international  efforts  to  help  refugees 
have  been  handled  in  the  past,  many  students  of 
the  problem  think  that  a  comprehensive  world 
organization  should  be  established  to  assist  dis¬ 
placed  persons  everywhere  in  the  world.  At  the 
very  least  they  urge  that  the  IRO,  with  its  large 
staff  and  resettlement  facilities,  should  not  be  dis¬ 
banded  or  that  its  resources  should  be  transferred 
to  a  new  agency. 

When  the  IRO  was  established  it  was  anticipated 
that  its  work  would  be  accomplished  by  1950,  but 
IRO’s  General  Council  in  October  1949  decided 
to  request  an  extension  until  March  31,  1951.  Meet¬ 
ing  again  in  October  1950,  the  General  Council 
obtained  another  extension  to  September  30,  1951, 
by  which  time  the  organization  expected  to  have 
used  up  its  residual  funds,  totaling  about  $80  mil- 

29.  For  a  basic  study  of  Palestine  refugees  see  UN  Concilia¬ 
tion  Commission  for  Palestine,  Final  Report  of  the  UN  Eco¬ 
nomic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East,  Doc.  A/AC.25/6 
(Sales  No.  1949.IIB.5);  and  recent  reports  on  UN  Palestinian 
relief  in  Docs.  A/1367;  A/1451:  and  A/1452.  For  general 
background  see  also  Fred  W.  Riggs,  “Arab  Refugees  from  Pal¬ 
estine,”  American  Perspective,  Vol.  3  (Oct.  1949),  pp.  253-64. 

30.  A  comprehensive  view  of  UN  relief  efforts  in  Korea  may 
be  obtained  from  Docs.  E/1851/Rcv.i;  E/1864;  A/1435; 
A/ 1 493;  and  A/ 1567. 
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lion.  It  hoped  by  that  time  to  have  re-established 
most  of  the  refugees  under  its  mandate.^* 

The  IRO,  however,  because  of  its  limited  mem¬ 
bership  and  its  specifically  delimited  function,  is 
scheduled  for  ultimate  termination,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  agency  has  been  examined  by 
the  UN.  ECOSOC,  in  the  summer  of  1949,  de¬ 
cided  that  a  new  organization  was  needed  for  the 
protection  of  refugees  and  asked  the  Secretary 
General  to  study  the  problem.^^ 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  con¬ 
sidered  the  Secretary  General’s  report^^  and  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  a  High  Commissioner’s  Office 
for  Refugees,  which  would  begin  to  function  on 
January  i,  1951  and  would  chiefly  provide  legal 
protection  for  refugees.^'*  After  revision  by  ECO¬ 
SOC  at  its  eleventh  session  in  August  1950,^’  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  ii,  1950  adopted 
the  Statute  for  the  High  Commissioner’s  Office^^ 
and  on  December  14  named  Dutch  diplomat  G.  J. 
van  Heuven  Goedhart  High  Commissioner. 

Critics  of  the  Statute  point  to  three  shortcomings. 
The  first  is  its  limited  budget — only  $300,000  a 
year,  as  contrasted  with  $350  million  spent  by  IRO 
during  its  four  years — which  will  enable  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  no  material  assistance  and  only  a  minimum 
of  legal  protection  to  refugees.  The  procedure  for 
obtaining  special  appropriations  from  the  General 
Assembly  is  likely  to  involve  such  long  delays  as 
to  be  practically  useless,  and  the  Commissioner  is 
not  permitted  to  solicit  funds  from  private  and 
public  agencies  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly. 

Secondly,  a  general  limitation  of  the  Office’s 
scope  to  work  “as  a  rule’’  on  behalf  of  groups  or 
categories,  not  individuals,  is  regarded  as  unreal¬ 
istic.  Many  refugee  legal  problems  arise  from  the 
specific  difficulties  of  particular  individuals.  Any 
effective  international  agency  would  have  to  deal 
with  them  both  directly  and  by  intervention  with 
local  authorities.  To  be  able  to  deal  only  with  cate¬ 
gories  would  automatically  prevent  the  Office  from 

31.  Draft  Report  on  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  General  Council, 
Doc.  GC/194,  Nov.  18,  1950,  pp.  6-12.  The  Director  General 
had  reported  that  as  of  Aug.  31,  1950,  304,938  refugees  re¬ 
mained  whom  IRO  might  expect  to  help  place.  Of  this  number, 
244,422  were  deemed  presentable  for  resettlement  as  compared 
with  200,000  available  openings,  but  hopes  were  expressed  that 
new  openings  would  appear.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  antici¬ 
pated  for  16,236  institutional  hard-core  cases — including  family 
members.  Some  5,000  were  expected  to  accept  repatriation,  and 
many  of  the  remainder  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  local  authorities,  chiefly  in  Germany.  For 
details  see  Doc.  GC/167,  pp.  1-25. 

32.  ECOSOC  Resolution  248A(IX),  Aug.  6,  1949. 

33.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  4th  sess..  Annex  to 
Third  Committee,  Doc.  A/C.3/527. 

34.  General  Assembly  Resolution  3i9(IV),  Dec.  3,  1949. 

35.  ECOSOC  Resolution  3i9A(XI),  Aug.  11,  1950. 

36.  General  Assembly  Resolution  i75o(V). 


helping  many  of  the  neediest  cases. 

Thirdly,  a  fundamental  controversy  has  raged 
over  the  definition  of  the  word  “refugee.”  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  problem  requirecs  prior  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  convention  to  protect  refu¬ 
gees,  which  is  being  studied  by  the  UN. 

PROTECTION  OF  REFUGEES 

The  fundamental  need  for  refugee  protection 
grows  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  most  countries  to 
accord  stateless  persons  the  same  privileges  granted 
to  citizens  and  to  nationals  of  foreign  states.^^  It  is 
true  that  an  international  agency  can  provide  cer¬ 
tain  services  of  immediate  benefit  to  refugees,  such 
as  travel  documents.^®  Representatives  of  the  IRO 
—  and  potentially  of  the  High  Commissioner’s 
Office  —  in  countries  of  asylum  can  also  provide 
other  facilities  for  refugees  paralleling  those  nor¬ 
mally  offered  by  consulates. 

Although  these  benefits  are  of  great  value,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  service  to  refugees  is  the 
conclusion  of  conventions  binding  signatory  coun¬ 
tries  to  accord  stateless  persons  certain  legally  en¬ 
forceable  rights  and  privileges,  such  as  access  to  the 
courts,  the  right  to  work  and  to  practice  a  profes¬ 
sion,  to  own  property,  to  be  eligible  for  relief  and 
social  security,  to  move  about  freely,  to  obtain 
housing,  public  education  and  the  like.  The  exclu¬ 
sion  of  stateless  persons  from  many  of  these  privi¬ 
leges  has  compelled  innumerable  refugees  to  resort 
to  illegal  practices  in  order  to  stay  alive. 

Conventions  dealing  with  the  status  of  refugees 
were  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations  prior  to  World  War  II.*^  Their  value 
was  limited,  however,  by  the  restricted  categories 
of  refugees  to  which  they  applied,  the  inadequate 
standards  they  established,  and  the  small  number 
of  signatories.  Consequently  the  IRO,  shortly  after 
its  inception,  turned  its  attention  to  this  problem. 
After  several  attempts  to  negotiate  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  it  decided  that  a  new  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  refugee  convention  was  needed.  Accord- 

37.  For  analysis  of  problems  created  by  statelessness  see  Study 
of  Statelessness,  pp.  15-130. 

38.  The  first  such  documents  were  provided  for  Russian  and 
Armenian  refugees  by  the  .Arrangement  of  July  5,  1922  and 
were  known  as  “Nansen  passports.”  Subsequent  arrangements 
provided  similar  papers  for  new  refugees.  In  1946  an  agree¬ 
ment  signed  in  London  on  Oct.  15  established  the  “London 
document”  to  be  issued  to  refugees  by  the  Inter-Governmental 
Committee.  IRO  inherited  this  function,  which  now  passes  to 
the  High  Commissioner’s  Office. 

39.  A  conference  called  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  June, 
1928  adopted  an  arrangement  recommending  basic  standards 
for  the  treatment  of  refugees.  It  was  followed  by  adoption  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  Oct.  28,  1933 — and  the  Convention 
of  Feb.  10,  1938 — which  established  definite  obligations  for  the 
signatories  regarding  enumerated  categories  of  interwar  refu¬ 
gees.  Study  of  Statelessness,  pp.  46-52. 
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ingly  it  initiated  a  series  of  UN  discussions  and 
resolutions  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  draft  con¬ 
vention  by  ECOSOC  in  August  1950.  The  General 
Assembly  in  December,  not  having  time  for  full 
consideration  of  the  problem,  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  special  international  conference  to  be 
held  in  Geneva  in  1951.'*“ 

The  refugee  convention  will  obligate  ratifying 
states  not  to  discriminate  against  refugees,  to  treat 
them  as  they  do  other  aliens,  and  to  give  guaran¬ 
tees  regarding  such  rights  and  privileges  as  those 
mentioned  above.  Travel  and  identity  documents 
must  be  issued  to  refugees  and  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  the  services  of  a  representative  of  an 
international  authority.  An  additional  protocol  ex¬ 
tends  most  of  these  provisions  to  stateless  persons 
who  are  not  refugees. 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  ‘REFUGEES* 

A  fundamental  controversy  which  obstructed 
agreement  on  both  the  convention  and  the  Statute 
for  a  High  Commissioner’s  Office  concerned  the 
definition  for  the  term  “refugee.”  The  controversy 
raged  chiefly  between  the  advocates  of  a  “narrow” 
or  restricted  definition  which  would  enumerate 
certain  specific  categories,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
“wide”  definition  based  on  a  few  general  criteria. 

The  difficulties  raised  by  the  problem  of  a  defini¬ 
tion  had  already  arisen  in  the  usage  of  the  phrase 
“Displaced  Persons.”  As  defined  in  the  IRO  con¬ 
stitution,  it  applied  fundamentally  to  individuals 
uprooted  by  the  Axis  powers.  Broadly  construed, 
the  IRO  definition  could  have  been  extended  to 
cover  German  evacuees  and  other  war  victims  who 
were  living  in  their  country  of  nationality.  In 
practice,  however,  all  Germans  were  specifically 
excluded  from  the  IRO  definition,  although  the 
view  that  the  ethnic  German  expellees  should  be 
classified  as  Displaced  Persons  subsequently  gained 
some  support. 

In  recent  discussions  the  term  “Displaced  Per¬ 
sons”  has  been  replaced  by  the  word  “refugees.” 
In  attempting  to  reach  agreement  on  a  definition, 
however,  the  advocates  of  a  narrow  interpretation 

40.  ECOSOC,  responding  to  IRO  initiative,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  March  2,  1948,  affirmed  the  international  importance 
of  measures  to  protect  stateless  persons  and  called  for  a  study 
of  the  problem.  The  Secretary  General’s  report,  made  pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  was  considered  by  ECOSOC  the  following 
year,  resulting  in  a  decision  on  Aug.  8,  1949  (Resolution 
248B[1X])  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Statelessness 
of  13  states  which  would  recommend  specific  measures.  This 
committee  met  early  in  1950  and  adopted  a  draft  convention 
on  the  protection  of  refugees,  which  was  again  debated  by 
ECOSOC  in  August  1950  and  returned  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  for  further  revision  and  subsequent  presentation  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  December  1950.  The  chief  documents  are 
E/AC.32/2;  E/1618;  ECOSOC  Resolution  3i9B(XI);  E/1850; 
and  General  Assembly  Resolution  1751  (V). 


have  opposed  a  broad  usage  which  might,  they 
say,  prove  obscure  in  practice  and  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  include  millions  of  persons  for  whom 
the  United  Nations  was  unwilling  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  convention  is 
concerned,  it  was  contended — especially  by  the 
United  States  and  France — that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  induce  many  states  to  adhere  to  a  treaty 
creating  legal  rights  for  an  indefinitely  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people.'*'  The  advocates  of  a  broad  definition 
— among  them  Britain  and  Belgium — maintained 
that  a  well-phrased  general  interpretation  of  the 
word  would  not  actually  entail  responsibility  for 
a  much  larger  number  of  persons  than  the  narrow 
definition  and  would  be  far  less  confusing. 

The  General  Assembly  in  December  1949  agreed 
that  the  High  Commissioner  should  be  responsible 
for  refugees  who  had  come  under  the  mandate  of 
the  IRO,  plus  others  whom  the  Assembly  might 
subsequently  add.  When  the  Ad  Hoc  Ckimmittec 
on  Statelessness  the  following  February  discussed 
the  terms  of  a  convention  on  refugees,  it  decided 
to  include,  among  others  enumerated,  all  persons 
who  had  been,  or  will  be,  displaced  “as  a  result  of 
events  in  Europe  after  September  3,  1939  and  be¬ 
fore  January  i,  1951.”'*^  * 

In  the  summer  of  1950  ECOSOC  decided  to  link 
the  definitions  in  the  convention  and  the  statute,, 
making  the  High  (Commissioner  responsible  solely 
for  the  persons  covered  by  the  proposed  treaty.  A 
definition  was  adopted  covering  the  interwar  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  several  enumerated  refugee  conven¬ 
tions;  persons  under  IRO  mandate;  and  persons 
fearing  persecution  because  of  events  in  Europe 
prior  to  January  i,  1951  who  are  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  return  to  their  country  of  former  habitual 
residence.'*^ 

When  the  General  Assembly  took  up  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  December  1950,  the  ECCOSOC  compromise 
definition  by  enumerated  categories  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  many  countries  supporting  a  broader 
interpretation.  A  new  compromise,  therefore,  was 
adopted  covering  all  international  political  refu¬ 
gees  but  excluding  certain  specified  categories.'*'* 
Among  those  excluded  are  persons  having  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  citizens  in  their  country 

41.  For  expressions  of  divergent  points  of  view  see  debates  in 
Social  Committee,  ECOSOC’s  nth  session.  Doc.  E/AC.7/SR.- 
158-61,  165-66;  and  debates  of  Third  Committee,  General 
Assembly,  5th  sess..  Doc.  A/C.3/SR  328-32. 

42.  Doc.  E/1618,  p.  12. 

43.  ECOSOC  Resolution  3i9(XI),  Aug.  16,  1950. 

44.  General  Assembly  Resolution  i75o(V),  December  1950. 
The  definition  covers  anyone  outside  the  country  of  his  nation¬ 
ality  or  “former  habitual  residence”  because  of  “fear  of  victim¬ 
ization  by  reason  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality  or  {x>litical 
opinions”  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to,  or  to  accept 
the  protection  of,  his  former  government. 
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of  residence,  as  in  Pakistan  and  Germany;  those 
benefitting  from  other  UN  agencies,  as  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  refugees;  war  criminals;  and  persons 
guilty  of  nonpolitical  offenses  or  acts  contrary  to 
UN  principles.  The  definition  was  also  divorced 
from  the  convention  on  refugees  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  later  adoption.  Although  still  cumber¬ 
some,  this  definition  is  generally  considered  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  to  include  legal  protection — and  po¬ 
tentially  material  aid — for  most  unprotected  per¬ 
sons  without  at  the  same  time  committing  the  UN 
to  assist  millions  of  indigent  people  who  are  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  either  by  national  governments 
or  special  international  agencies. 

ELIMINATION  OF  STATELESSNESS 

No  matter  how  many  measures  may  be  devised 
to  ameliorate  the  plight  of  refugees  and  stateless 
persons,  it  is  apparent  that  these  people  cannot 
hope  for  full  equality  and  justice  until  the  causes 
of  their  distress  have  been  eliminated.  Since  the 
basic  causes  of  population  displacement,  however, 
are  inherent  in  the  complex  structure  of  modern 
world  society,  they  could  be  tackled  only  through 
a  far-reaching  transformation  of  the  international 
political,  economic  and  social  order.  Other  causes, 
such  as  great  natural  disasters — earthquakes,  floods 
and  droughts — can  doubtless  never  be  eliminated. 

Some  steps,  however,  can  be  taken  to  remove 
the  reasons  for  refugees.  For  example,  the  United 
Nations  has  studied  the  eradication  of  legal  causes 
of  statelessness.  Although  this  approach  points  to 
an  important  social  problem,  it  offers  little  hope 
for  the  average  DP,  since  most  de  jure  stateless 
persons  are  not  international  refugees.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  ECOSOC  in  August  1950, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
statelessness  can  only  be  eliminated  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  states  and  the  adoption  of  international 
conventions.  It  called  on  governments  (i)  to  in¬ 
sure  that  territorial  changes  did  not  cause  loss  of 
nationality,  (2)  to  examine  sympathetically  appli¬ 
cations  for  naturalization  from  stateless  persons, 
and  (3)  to  re-examine  their  laws  so  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  statelessness  resulting  from  their 
operation.  The  Secretary  General  was  also  in¬ 
structed  to  seek  information  from  states  on  this 
matter  and  the  International  Law  Commission  was 
asked  to  prepare  appropriate  draft  conventions.'*’ 

Valuable  as  this  legal  approach  may  be,  it  is 
apparent  that  only  measures  to  safeguard  human 
rights  and  alleviate  the  causes  of  pressure  on  mi¬ 
nority  groups  would  help  to  stop  the  production 

45.  UCOSeX;  Resolution  319  BlllfXI).  See  also  Stndy  of  State¬ 
lessness,  pp.  131-90;  and  Doc.  E/AC.32/4,  and  E/1618. 


of  new  refugees.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  for 
example,  that  planned  resettlement  programs  can 
help  reduce  the  distrust  of  alien  minorities  which 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  restrictive 
legislation  against  free  migration.  The  Australians 
are  reportedly  so  pleased  with  their  modest,  hard¬ 
working  European  DPs  that  they  are  beginning  to 
prefer  them  to  ethnically  similar  English  and 
American  immigrants  who  frequently  adopt  a 
patronizing  attitude  and  seek  to  get  rich  quickly. 

In  the  United  States  experience  with  the  planned 
resettlement  of  refugees  may  similarly  weaken  the 
anti-immigrant  sentiment  which  developed  as  a 
reaction  to  the  earlier  unplanned  and  haphazard 
large-scale  influx  of  alien  peoples."**^  Israel  will  also 
provide  valuable  experience  in  the  accommodation 
of  peoples  differing  widely  in  development  and 
tradition. 

Concretely,  it  might  be  possible  to  facilitate  the 
resettlement  not  merely  of  the  remaining  handful 
of  European  DPs  or  the  1.5  million  international 
refugees,  but  of  the  far  greater  number  of  popula¬ 
tion  groups  subject  to  various  kinds  of  acute  pres¬ 
sure,  In  1868  the  United  States  signed  the  Burlin¬ 
game  treaty  with  China  recognizing  “the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home 
and  allegiance,”  as  well  as  the  “mutual  advantage 
of  the  free  migration  and  emigration”  of  their 
peoples.  Yet  14  years  later  the  United  States  had 
abrogated  that  treaty  and  imposed  barriers  against 
Chinese  immigration. 

In  our  own  day  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  affirms  that  everyone  “has  the  right  to  a 
nationality,”  may  leave  any  country  and  return, 
and  has  the  right  to  “enjoy  in  other  countries  asy¬ 
lum  from  persecution.”^^ 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problems  of  world  migration.  It 
has  been  reported  that  he  established  a  secret  “M- 
Project,”  which,  however,  was  suspended  after  his 
death.***  He  is  said  to  have  envisaged  an  “Interna¬ 
tional  Settlement  Authority”  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $i  billion,  which  would  aid  not  only  war 
victims  but  also  “surplus  populations”  in  Asia  and 
Europe  and  ethnic  minorities,  which  the  President 
called  “geopolitical  problem  children.”'*^ 

46.  On  the  generally  satisfactory  experience  of  resettled  DPs 
in  the  United  States  see  reports  from  state  commissions  and 
private  agencies  in  House  Report  1507,  pp.  88-125. 

47.  General  Assembly  Resolution  217(111),  Dec.  10,  1948, 
Arts.  14,  15. 

48.  Ladislas  Farago,  “Refugees:  The  Solution  as  F.D.R.  Saw 
It,"  United  Nations  World,  Vol.  i.  No.  5  (June  1947),  pp.  14  ff- 

49.  See  Isaiah  Bowman,  Limits  of  Land  Settlement  (New 
York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1937);  and  Refugee  Eco¬ 
nomic  Corporation,  Quest  for  Settlement  (New  York,  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  1948)  for  discussion  of  possible  areas  for  settlement 
and  problems  involved. 
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MASS  RESETTLEMENT 

A  large  scale  program  of  this  sort — regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  was  ever  specifically  .blueprinted 
— might  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of 
statelessness  and  international  tension.  Although  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  program 
carried  out  by  the  IRO,  it  would  require  the  same 
kind  of  planned  resettlement  work  that  IRO  did, 
although  on  a  far  larger  scale.  But  even  the  rela¬ 
tively  limited  facilities  of  IRO  for  relocation  work 
are  scheduled  for  dismantlement,  and  the  High 
Commissioner’s  Office  for  Refugees  will  have  no 
resources  for  a  task  of  this  nature.'®  Other  UN 
agencies,  notably  the  International  Labour  Office, 
have  approached  the  problem  peripherally  in  terms 
of  labor  migration  —  the  movement  of  workers 
from  areas  of  surplus  or  unemployment  to  areas  of 
labor  shortage.'*  A  different  course  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  dealing  with  the  Palestinian  refugees, 
where  a  dangerous  local  situation  has  made  special 
international  action  imperative. 

Another  UN  approach  to  this  problem  has  been 
through  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  expectation  that  thereby  popula¬ 
tion  pressures  might  be  eased  and  ethnic  hostilities 
reduced.  The  programs  developed  thus  far,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  emergency  situation.  Moreover, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  development  schemes 
cannot  prove  successful  unless  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  planned  migration,  especially  when 
population  increases  exceed  growth  in  productivity. 
Another  approach  to  the  problem — through  birth 

50.  A  pica  for  large-scale  international  assistance  is  made  in 
Michael  L.  Hoffman,  “The  Perpetual  Refugees,”  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine.  Vol.  201,  No.  1202  (July  1950),  pp.  39-46.  See  European 
Population  Transfers,  Chap.  34,  for  general  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lem  of  large-scale  population  transfers. 

51.  “The  ILO  Manpower  Programme."  International  Ijihottr 
Reiiew,  Vol.  59,  No.  4  (April  1949),  pp.  367-93;  and  "Mi¬ 
gration  anti  Economic  Development,”  ibid.,  Vol.  62.  No.  2 
(Aug.  1950),  pp.  91-1 15. 


control — presents  so  many  difficulties  and  could  not 
achieve  concrete  results  for  such  a  long  time  that 
it  has  not  been  seriously  tackled. 

When  the  limitations  of  other  approaches  are 
considered,  it  becomes  apparent  that  comprehen¬ 
sive,  international  planning  of  population  move¬ 
ments  affords  a  major  possibility  for  alleviating 
world  tensions  and  thereby  eliminating  a  basic 
cause  of  population  displacement.  Yet  this  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  largely  overlooked  by  the  UN. 

Three  tasks  affecting  displaced  persons  have 
been  discussed.  Legal  aid  for  “unprotected  persons” 
is  a  primary  United  Nations  responsibility  which 
is  being  assigned  to  the  High  Commissioner’s 
Office  for  Refugees,  although  its  funds  and  com¬ 
petence  may  be  too  limited  for  full  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  even  this  relatively  limited  task. 

The  maintenance  and  re-establishment  of  inter¬ 
national  political  refugees  is  a  second  important 
world  responsibility  with  which  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  will  have  inadequate  funds  to  deal,  and 
the  capital  resources  of  the  IRO  which  could  have 
been  utilized  in  this  connection  are  scheduled  for 
ultimate  licjuidation.  The  question  of  giving  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  to  refugees  is  scheduled  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  1951  se.ssion  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  will  be  made  for  this  important  work.'^ 

Meanwhile,  no  machinery  has  been  established 
or  even  contemplated  to  deal  with  the  broader  task 
of  planned,  large-scale  migration  as  a  means  of 
lessening  world  tensions  and  eliminating  some  of 
the  causes  of  population  displacement. 

52.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Clencral  As¬ 
sembly  to  provide  the  High  Commissioner  with  more  adequate 
authorization  and  funds  to  give  material  assistance  to  refugees. 
Agreement  could  not  be  obtained  on  this  question,  however,  and 
in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  IRO,  as  well  as  in 
order  to  give  the  High  Commissioner  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations.  General  Assembly 
Resolution  I752(V)  was  adopted  providing  for  the  subiect  to  be 
Considered  at  the  .Assembly’s  next  session. 
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The  U.S.  Displaced  Persons  Program 
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THE  United  States  is  making  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  resettlement  of  European  displaced 
persons,  although  many  observers  think  that  it 
could  easily  be  on  a  larger  scale.*  Despite  efforts  to 
utilize  available  quotas  under  existing  immigra¬ 
tion  laws,  less  than  40,000  DPs  were  admitted  be¬ 
tween  V-E  Day  and  June  30,  1948. 

The  United  States  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
June  25,  1948  provided  for  the  admission  by  June 
1950  of  205,000  persons.  It  was  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  it  opened  the  door  for  too  few  refu¬ 
gees,  that  it  discriminated  against  certain  minori¬ 
ties,  especially  Jews,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
administer. 

Amendments  to  the  act  adopted  June  16,  1950 
extended  its  coverage  to  341,000  displaced  persons 
and  postponed  its  duration  to  June  1951.^  The 
original  “cut-off  date”  of  December  22, 1945— when 
refugees  must  have  entered  former  Axis  areas  in 
Europe  to  be  eligible  for  admission — was  extended 
to  January  i,  1949,  thereby  making  the  law’s  bene¬ 
fits  available  to  certain  Jewish  DPs — and  other 
groups — who  had  previously  been  ineligible.  Some 
restrictions  were  removed,  thereby  improving  the 
prospect  that  the  full  number  authorized  would 
actually  be  admitted.  The  security  provisions  of 
the  law  were  tightened,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
only  American  citizens  could  sponsor  DPs. 

New  groups  of  refugees — within  the  341,000 
total — were  added  by  the  amendments.  Thus,  500 
“persecutees,”  ineligible  because  of  the  January  i, 
1949  cut-off  date,  could  be  admitted.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  refugees  from  China  were  included — chiefly 
the  Shanghai  DPs  in  the  Philippines.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  Polish  army  living  in  Britain,  18,000  may  be 
admitted,  as  well  as  7,500  natives  of  Greece  dis¬ 
placed  by  war,  another  2,500  Greek  nationals  with 
quota  preference,  and  2,000  refugees  from  parts  of 
Venezia  Giulia  under  Yugoslav  control.  Also  in¬ 
cluded — as  nonquota  immigrants — are  5,000  dis¬ 
placed  and  Greek  orphans,  instead  of  the  3,000 
provided  for  by  the  unamended  act. 

Outside  of  the  341,000,  special  provision  was 
made  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  54,744  ethnic 
Germans.  Likewise  5,000  war  orphans,  either 
adopted  by,  or  closely  related  to,  persons  in  the 

1.  For  background  sec  “Reappraising  Our  Immigration  Pol¬ 
icy,”  The  Annals,  Vol.  262  (March  1949);  and  M.  R.  Davie, 
Refugees  in  America  (New  York,  Harper,  1947). 

2.  For  analysis  of  the  DP  Act  sec  Frank  L.  Auerbach,  The  Ad¬ 
mission  and  Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persons  .  .  .,  rev.  cd. 
(New  York,  1950);  and  “The  Displaced  Persons  Act  as 
Amended  .  .  .”  Interpreter  Releases,  Vol.  XXVII  (Sept.  5, 
1950),  both  published  by  the  Common  Council  for  American 
Unity.  The  DP  Act  docs  not  increase  total  immigration,  since 
visas  for  DPs  are  charged  against  future  quotas. 


United  States,  may  enter  as  nonquota  immigrants. 
Special  priorities  under  the  German  and  Austrian 
quotas  were  made  available  to  children  adopted 
by  Americans  overseas.  Another  15,000  persons 
temporarily  admitted  to  the  United  States  may  be 
given  permanent  immigration  status.  DPs  enter¬ 
ing  under  the  act  must  satisfy  all  customary  quali¬ 
tative  immigration  restrictions  except  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  contract  labor  and  “assisted  immigration.” 

By  September  30,  1950,  185,747  displaced  persons 
had  arrived  under  the  act.  At  the  current  rate — 
between  6,000  and  7,000  a  month — however,  it  ap¬ 
pears  doubtful  whether,  by  the  time  the  act  expires, 
all  persons  whose  entry  is  authorized  will  have 
been  admitted. 

The  DP  Act  requires  sponsors  of  a  refugee  to 
assure  the  newcomer  employment  and  housing. 
These  assurances  may  be  given  by  individuals  or 
voluntary  agencies.  The  work  of  these  agencies — 
as  well  as  of  state  DP  commissions  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  bodies — has  facilitated  the  assimilation  of  these 
new  immigrants,  demonstrating  that  planned  re¬ 
settlement  can  reduce  some  of  the  social  frictions 
which  accompanied  the  chaotic,  uncoordinated  im¬ 
migration  to  the  United  States  of  an  earlier  period.^ 

The  amended  DP  Act  has  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  resettlement  of  World-War-II  DPs  and 
has  aided  some  other  groups  of  refugees.  It  makes 
a  gesture  toward  solution  of  the  German  expellee 
problem.  “Iron  curtain”  refugees  who  escaped 
after  January  i,  1949,  however — except  for  500 — 
can  expect  no  succor  from  the  act.*  It  is  ironical 
that  many  former  Communists — who,  because  of 
their  experience,  might  render  great  service  to  the 
West — are  excluded  from  the  United  States  just 
because  of  their  previous  party  membership.  This 
country  could  readily  give  important  additional 
assistance  to  refugees  by  eliminating  restrictions 
based  solely  on  past  political  associations  regard¬ 
less  of  present  attitudes  and  conduct;  by  easing  the 
barriers  against  admission  of  “hard-core”  cases; 
by  letting  in  some  categories  of  refugees  now  ex¬ 
cluded;  and  by  supporting  a  coordinated  interna¬ 
tional  large-scale  effort  to  deal  with  the  world’s 
refugee  problem. 

3.  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  Semiannual  Reports  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1949-  ).  Surveys  of  resettlement  problems  have 

been  conducted  by  such  groups  as  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  and  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly. 

4.  “Iron  curtain”  escapees  provide  a  particularly  important 
political  problem  because  of  their  potential  significance  in  the 
East- West  struggle.  Several  voluntary  agencies — notably  the 
International  Rescue  Committee — are  attempting  to  aid  them 
in  Europe  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  few  who 
can  be  brought  to  this  country. 
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